





The Comité Norteamericano Pro México, A. C. 
(Committee of North Americans for Mexico, Civil 
Association), is a nonprofit organization of United States 
citizens, resident in Mexico, formed for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding between the peoples of 
our two countries and to benefit economically the Republic 
of Mexico. 

We North American residents and businessmen who 
formed this program, and who carry it out with voluntary 
work and monetary contributions, are motivated primarily 
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by a sincere desire to help the country in which we live. 
We also realize that any successful efforts in strengthening 
the economy of Mexico will inevitably result in benefit 
to all concerned. 

We believe that, knowing both countries as we do, we 
are unusually well situated to explain convincingly 
Mexico’s many advantages and attractions to other North 
Americans. 

Further, we believe that a friendly, strong neighbor to 
the south is an indispensable asset to the United States. 
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WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Mardi 9-15. Traditional 
festivities take place in many cities 
of the Republic, with spontaneous 
participation on the part of the 
people. One of Carnival’s most in- 
teresting characteristics is that all 
social classes enter into the spirit of 
the thing with equal animation. This 
happy and colorful fiesta begins on 
Thursday de alborada, the day on 
which the King and Queen who are 
to preside over the mad proceedings 
are proclaimed, and ends on Ash 


Gras, February 





IN THIS ISSUE 


We bring you ingredients for 
(of course!) another party — 
Carnival, all mapped out and 
followed with pulque, beer, 
dance, 

and 
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WHERE 10 GOIN 


FEBRUARY 


JD. 


Wednesday with the symbolic burial 
of Juan Carnaval. 

The days of festival include alle- 
gorical parades, flower battles, and 
masquerade contests in which prizes 
are awarded for the most ridiculous, 
the most original and the most 
sumptuous costumes, Balls given by 
social clubs constitute one of the 
most brilliant aspects of Carnival, 
which is celebrated also in Ensena- 
da, Baja California; Chapala, Jalis- 
co; Campeche, Campeche; Morelia, 
Michoacan; Los Mochis, Sinaloa; 
Guaymas, Sonora; and Xochimilco, 
D. F. 


Ciudad Mante, Tamaulipas, February 2 - 28. 
Annual February Fair which draws 
visitors from the entire region, Bull- 
fights, Charro-style horse races, 
cockfights, dances, etc. 


Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan, February 1-8. This 
quiet, shady village, “The Place of 
the Humming Birds,” on the shores 
of Lake Patzcuaro, has a festival 
with a fair, an Indian regatta on the 
lake, and native dances, one of 
which is almost sure to be the state’s 
favorite, the Dance of the Viejitos. 
Wearing masks to give them the 
appearance of shrivelled old grand- 
fathers, agile young men bend over 
double, as if with age, and execute 
a dance of pure comedy with the aid 
of their crooked canes. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sunday 5 __ Constitution Day, comme- 
morating the promulgation of the 
Constitution of 1857, which embod- 
ied the liberal reforms championed 
by Benito Juarez, as well as the 
Constitution of 1917, product of the 
Revolution of 1910. 


Sunday 5 Annual Charro-style races 
at Hipédromo de las Américas. See 
Horses, 


To Tuesday 14 -—_ Thornton Wilder’s 
Skin of Our Teeth presented by 
Players, A.C., Mexico’s English-lan- 
guage Little Theater group. See 
Theater. 


Thursday 9 to Wednesday 15 _. Mexico 


celebrates Mardi Gras. See Fiestas 
& Spectacles, 


Thursday 9 to Thursday 16 —. The world- 
famous Salzburg Marionettes will 
be presented at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Performances February 9, 10, 
13 and 15 at 9 pm; February 11 and 
14, at 7:15 and 9 pm; February 16, 
at 4:30, 7:15 and 9 pm. These living 
dolls, creations of Austrian Her- 
mann Aischer and his family, are 
magnificent sculptures that move 
with the grace of a human being, 
and of sufficient size to permit the 


ee 


audience to appreciate the details of 
the performance, The repertory 
runs from simple stories like Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs to Mo- 
zart’s opera Don Giovanni, Com- 
plete programs may be obtained 
from, and reservations made with, 
the Asociacién Musical Daniel, J. M. 
Marroqui 28-405. 


Beginning Thursday 23 __ at Galeria Pro- 
teo, exhibition by the sensational 
young Mexican painter José Luis 
Cuevas. See Art. 








Preview Ed.: Antonio 
Menéndez Tel. 18-45-10 
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Minatitlan, Veracruz, February 2-12. Tradi- 


tional religious festivities honoring 
the Virgin of the Candelaria. Pro- 
cessions and ceremonies, consisting 
generally of typical dances, are held 
in public plazas and parks. 


San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, February 2. 


The half million pilgrims who come 
to pay homage to the miraculous 
Virgin of San Juan de los Lagos do 
not confine themselves to religious 
ceremonies. One of Mexico’s oldest 
and largest fairs begins on this day 
and lasts for two weeks. Native 
dances include the popular Moors 
and Christians, which acts out, in 
drama, pageantry and mock battles, 
the story of the wars in Spain be- 
tween the Christians and the infidel 
Moors, 

Veracruz, February 2-8. Re- 
ligious celebration honoring the Vir- 
gin of Candelario coupled with the 
Regional Fair, Public dances, in- 
cluding Bamba tournaments, exhibi- 
tions of regional products, etc. High- 
lighting the week’s festivities are the 
classical duels between troubadours, 
during which the more ingenious 
improvise couplets with a double 
meaning, in an open attempt to in- 
sult their rivals, who must possess 
the mental agility and imagination 
to reply in kind. This singing duel 
lasts until one of the contestants 
finds himself without a suitable re- 
tort, 


House Beautiful 


reporting on Mexico.... 
said 
**We're all planning 
to go back for more..." 


The Carapan 
Hidalgo Oriente 348 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 






Matias Romero, Oaxaca, February 22 - 26. 


Oaxaca, like Veracruz, is a colorful 
state, rich in folklore, particularly in 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec where 
Matias Romero is located. The at- 
mosphere of the annual Commercial 
Fair, held on these dates, is that of 
a garden of exquisite flowers, this 
illusion being produced by the Te- 
huanas dressed in their rich and 
multicolored gowns, Popular dances, 
featuring the Zandunga, fireworks, 
and sports events. 


ART 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Until 


February 20, engravings and paint- 
ings by the French masters, Pablo 
Picasso, Matisse, Chagal and Roualt. 
On February 20, on the first floor 
of the gallery, opening of an exhibi- 
tion of the works of the celebrated 
British painter, Leonora Carrington. 
At the same time, there will be an 
exposition by the Austrian-French 
painter Aless, who has lived for 
many years in Tepoztlan, 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas, Pérgola in the 


Central Alameda. Exhibition of nu- 
merous works of five young Mex: 
ican painters considered talented 
newcomers in the field of national 
contemporary art. Open every day 
from 10 am to 10 pm, no admission 
charge, 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. This gallery 


will reopen February 23 with an 
exhibition of 16 of the best paintings 
and sketches by the young Mexican 
painter José Luis Cuevas, whom crit- 
ics described as an authentic gen- 
ius when his canvases were shown 
in Washington and Paris. It has 












been said that Cuevas expresses him. 
self in the manner of Goya: his 
work has an impressive vigor. Si- 
multaneously with the Mexico City 
show, Cuevas’ works will be exhibit. 
ed in Tokyo and New York. 


Jardin del Arte, Parque Sullivan, near 
the Monument to the Mother. More 
than 100 young painters exhibit 
their works every Sunday, from 10 
am to 3 pm, in the open air. Estab. 
lished by the National Youth In. 
stitute to assist young artists who 
show real talent. 


THEATER 


Skin of Our Teeth. Thornton Wilder’s Pu. 
litzer prize winner, in English, pre. 
sented by Players, Inc., until Feb. 
ruary 14. Villalongin 32, 25-31-56. 
Cast includes Mary Anselmo, Ted 
Kirby, Lillian Robinson, Thad Mil 
ler, Jenny Dowling and Tamara 
Schee. Directed by Richard Posner; 
Tom Swinson, stage manager. 


Aprendiz de Angel. Fantasy-comedy by 
Teresa Casuso, which relates the ad 
ventures of an apprentice angel who 
comes down to earth to help a poor 
individual. With Gloria Rodriguez 
and Armando Arreola. Directed by 
Teresa Casuso, Teatro Rédano, Ré- 
dano 14. 11-10-94, 


El Caso de la Mujer Fotografiadita. Amusing 
French farce by Jean de Letraz 
With Blanca de Castején, Migue 
Manzano, Alfredo Varela and Leo 
poldo Ortin, directed by Victor Mo 
ya. Teatro Bon Soir, Paris 10 
36-14-28. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5, 7:15 and 9:30 pm. 


El Caso de la Sefiora Estupenda. Delightfu 
Spanish comedy by Miguel Mihura 
With Lucy Gallardo and Tito Junco 
directed by Julian Soler. Teatro Are 
na, Vallarta and Reforma, 36-42-98 
Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sun 
days 4:30, 7:15 and 9:45 pm. 


Escandale Nocturno. French comedy by 
Marc Gilbert Sauvajon, translated ti 
Spanish by Marili Elizaga. Cast in 
cludes Marila Elizaga, Francisc 
Jambrina and Virginia Gutiérre 
under direction of Salvador Novo 
Teatro del Caballito, Rosales 2 
21-16-50. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:4 
pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm; close 
Mondays. 
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Fuente Uvejuna. Lope de Vega’s classic 
drama of a people dominated by a 
feudal baron who punishes subjects 
with death. Starring Pilar Crespo 
and Miguel Macia. Directed by Al- 
varo Custodio, Presentation of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts in 
the Plaza de Chimalistac, two blocks 
from the Obregén Monument. Call 
18-01-80 for details. 

Gigolo. Still going strong after 18 

months, this popular farce, trans- 

lated from the French of Paul Ge- 
raldy, continues at the Teatro Gante, 

Gante 12, 21-27-51. Ignacio Navarro 

and Ema Arvizu have the leads, Vic- 

tor Moya directs. Daily, except 

Thursdays, at 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 

Sundays 5 and 7:30 pm. 


HORSES 


Racing — at the Hipédromo de las Amé- 
ricas, Lomas de Sotelo, every Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 
day at 2 pm. The Good Neighbor 
Handicap will be run on Sunday 12, 
with a 30,000 peso added purse, for 
3-year-olds and up. The second big 
event of the month, the Malinche 
Classic, will be held on Sunday 26, 
exclusively for Mexican-bred horses, 
1 mile, 30,000 peso purse. 


ANGUS 


Polu — at Campo Anahuac, adjoining 
Chapultepec Park on the Paseo de 
la Reforma. The best Mexican 
teams compete for the Metropolitan 
High Handicap Championship every 
Sunday at 12 noon. For information 
on programs and tickets, call the 
Federaciin Mexicana de Polo, 
35-90-64. 


Charro Racing. — Traditionally, in hon- 
or of Mexican Charros, a Charro- 
style horse race is held annually at 
the Hipé6dromo de las Américas, this 
year on Sunday February 5, This is 
an interesting, and typically Mex- 
ican, event with the most accom- 
plished Charros competing for the 
various prizes and trophies. Addi- 
tional color is lent to the affair by 
the attendance of all members of 
the National Charro Federation and 
their ladies in full costume, and the 
presence of mariachis, 


BULLFIGHTS 


The Big Season, inaugurated in De- 
cember, has proven much more inter- 
esting than that of 1954-55 because not 
since the glorious era of Arruza and 
Manolete have the toreros presented 
been so valiant, such masters of the 
art of bullfighting, as are those current- 
ly appearing. Joselito Huerta, César Gi- 
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rén, Paco Méndez, Luis Procuna, Cér- 
doba, Capetillo and Velazquez are 
among the accomplished fighters who, 
each Sunday, arouse in the fans en- 
thusiasm mounting almost to delirium. 

For this month, the outstanding 
event will be the appearance of the 
Spanish torero Luis Miguel Domin- 
guin, who is the fiesta brava’s biggest 
sensation since the death of Manolete. 
He will make his debut in Mexico on 
February 5 at the Plaza México, Av. 
Insurgentes. 

In this Plaza, said to be the largest 
in the world, fights take place every 
Sunday at 4 pm. Tickets on sale at J. 
M. Izazaga 23 every day from noon 
till 8 pm; at the box office one hour 
before the fight; or through travel 
agents. 

The Plaza El Toreo will probably 
remain closed during the balance of 
the season, due to the fact that all the 
best bullfighters have been contracted 
by Plaza México, 


SPORTS 


Baseball — Social Security Stadium, Av. 
Cuauhtémoc and Calz, del Obrero 
Mundial. Last series of the season 
for the Winter Baseball League will 
be played between the Puebla and 
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Mexico City teams. Games: Thurs- 
day 2 and Friday 3, at 7:30 pm; Sat- 
urday 4, at 3.15 pm; and Sunday 5, 
at 11:30 am. On February 7 or 8 
will begin the Championship Series 
between the winning teams in the 
Coastal League (including Culiacan, 
Obregon, Naranjal and Hermosillo) 
and the Winter League of Veracruz 
(Poza Rica and Jalapa). This will 
be a short series, lasting until one 
of the teams wins four games. 
Watch the newspapers for names of 
the teams and exact dates on which 
they will play. 


Boxing — at the Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. 
Bouts every Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 9 pm. The best Mexican box- 
ers appear, most of them light in 
weight, but agile and fiery fighters. 
2 preliminaries, 2 semifinals and a 
major event- Box office opens two 
hours before the fights. 


Frontén (Jai-Alai) __ the fastest game in 
the world with exciting betting. The 
spring season is just beginning, At 

@ Frontén México, Ramos Arizpe and 
Plaza de la Republica, across from 
the Monument to the Revolution, 
games every Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday 7 pm. 3 games, 2 qui- 
nielas and a daily double, At Fron- 
tén Colén, Ignacio Ramirez 15, wo- 
men players, mostly Spanish and 
Mexican, employ racquets instead of 
baskets. Every day except Friday 
at 4:30 pm. 


Soccer _ Early in February there will 
be a series of games between the 
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February 
Suitcase 


Our suitcase for January weather 
(“Cottons, linens and light wools are 
the rule for daytime year, but you'll 
need a warm coat or jacket or a fur 


FK Austria team and teams from 
Leén and Oro. Later in the month, 
the II Pan American Soccer Cham- 
pionship games will be held in Mex- 
ico City, in which teams from the 
various Latin American countries 
will participate. Probably all games 
will be played in the Olympic Sta- 
dium at Ciudad de los Deportes. Pro- 
grams with the exact dates, prices, 
and contending teams will be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 


stole for evenings.”) caught us chip 
ping frost off our lawn and gazing 
avidly at large size heaters. 


It is claimed that the weather is 


LORE changing and this we firmly believe, 
because here we are, having gone along 
Popular Entertainment __ In the public blithely on a year round wardrobe 


parks and gardens of the capital, the 
Social Action Department of the 
Federal District presents each Sun- 
day, between 11 am and 2 pm, enter- 
tainment for passersby, free of 
charge, Presentations are in the 
open air, in the kiosks to be found 
in nearly every park, or on impro- 
vised stages. 


buying thick sweaters and a _ heavy 
coat! 


On the whole, the rule remains that 
there are only two seasons here: the 
sun and the shade. Only the difference 
is sharper! When you're in the sun, 
you’re warm; and when you're in the 
shade, you're cold. So bring a warm 
coat (which you may never have to 
use), and that should take care of this 
odd new era. 


The most beautiful parks, and 
those which attract the largest 
crowds, are the Central Alameda on 
Av. Juarez; Alameda de Santa Ma- 
ria, which has a lovely Moorish 
type kiosk brought from Spain; Pla- 
za de] Carmen in San Angel; San- 
tiago Tlaltelolco, Tlalpan and Co- 
yoacan. 


You shouldn’t have to worry about 
it anyway, in February. This month of 
sneeze-and-slush north of the border 
almost always means pure sunshine in 
Mexican cities and coast resorts. You 
can get a pretty fair idea of the warmth 
in these latter places by glancing at 
carnival costumes on pages 10 and 11. 
The people of Mazatlan and Veracruz 
don’t run around that way because 
they have any special fondness for 
gooseflesh. 


Programs include some or all of 
the following: typical orchestras, 
bands, peasant musical groups: the- 
atrical troupes and, for children, 
puppet shows. 


Mexico City is not likely to give you 
too many shivers, either, since Februa- 
ry falls in the middle of the dry season, 
and there’s very little chance of even 
the wispiest cloud standing between 
you and the sun. 


How to pack therefore depends not 
on the latitudes you plan to visit, but 
on the altitudes. The higher you go. 
the more layers you'll need or as you 
come down, you remove same. At any 
point, though, whatever remains ex- 
posed is pretty sure to go home sun.- 
tanned. M. L. 








The doctrine of our advanced indus- 
trial society is forward and bright. 
Indoctrination of the industria! society 
is thorough and tight. As in the Navy. 
The only trouble is that the bosses 
have to make do with the personnel 
on hand. And the personnel with their 
bosses, 


Each new generation starts off with 
a disrespectfully low opinion of the 
immediately preceding one, while the 
receding generation always shakes its 
head over the failure of the new one 
to measure up. We cheerfully observe 
that the judgment on both is invaria- 
bly wrong. 


Malraux makes a good point when 
he says that deviation is generally 
taken as an inability to pursue. We 
shouldn’t care what our deviation is 
taken for, because if we don’t deviate 
with conditions we are lost. People 
make money out of poor stocks by 
getting out in time, and they lose their 
denims in good ones when they don’t. 


All of us, despicably, are criminal in 
mind and in small acts. So far, in our 
world, we cannot hope for absolute 
justice because there are not any im- 
partial judges nor incorruptible jail- 
ers, nor any prisoners either, deserv- 
ing of punishment as light as they get. 


Consternation is the common reac- 
tion to death, especially to the death of 
a genius, but happily our consternation 
fades with reflection. In the case of 
Gertrude Stein we mourned the death 
of “a rose is a rose is a rose,” but now 
understand that a rose is a rose was 
a rose and shall be a rose. 


As a rule the man who writes is a 
poor critic. Otherwise he wouldn't. 


There is at least one great difference 
between writing and dancing. A writer 
can erase, 


Probably the nearest thing to a tru- 
ly modest man is he who has no am- 
bition beyond immortality. 

Angus 


-_ 


EL AMOR 


..-What a terrific magazine this 
Mezico This Month. I devour each 
page when I get it. 


What makes it so wonderful is that 
I am keeping company with a Dr. from 
Mexico who is studying at the local 
hospital and he wonders where I get 
all my Mexican “know how!” 


May I have Knife and Fork’s tested 
recipes for Crown of the Kings and 
polvorones? May I also have a copy 
of the unique Lagunilla map? Thank 
you. 

Betty Sparkes 
Fairview, Mass. 


Your recipes and map are on the 
way. Hope we can help you keep on 
surprising your doctor. 


AZTEC-TWO STEP 


...I thought you might like to send 
a sample copy of your magazine to the 
following persons, with my fondest 
hope that they will subscribe... 


As for myself I get a copy from my 
friends in Mexico who know I’m al- 
ways on a budget so I can come to 
Mexico, at least once every two years; 
having been there three times. 


Two years (since I have your book 
and you requested we write about our 
trip) ago I was arrested in Mexico City 
for lying on the grass at the Rev. Mon. 
in one of the squares. The shade of 
the trees in the square attracted me, 
as I was having a terrific attack of 
dysentery and I had fainted in the 
bathroom the night before, lucky didn’t 
bang my head anywhere and had decid- 
ed to rest in Mexico City instead of 
going on another trip. 


Last year I didn’t visit Mexico City 
but instead went to Guadalajara, the 
farthest I could get to in the time I 
had, 


What if anything has been found to 
help me in these dysentery attacks? 
Being on a budget, I probably wasn’t 
eating properly. I did like some kind 
of bean which had a salty covering 





and with @ chill 1 must Nave caugini, 
did the damage. Is there really a diar. 
rhea virus? 


Your magazine is very interesting 
and when you hear from all your 
readers, will be doubly interesting. 


With best wishes, 
Anthony Pizzati 
New York City. 


Sorry you were arrested. As a rule 
gendarmes are very polite to visitors 
but — there’s always that exception! 


Diarrhea virus? And what to do 
about “it’—? We have an article in 
the works, summarizing what is 
known, medically, about it. Mostly, 80 
they tell us, it is sudden change of 
diet that does the damage. 


NO RUTS FOR US 


..-At our recent (42nd) National 
Foreign Trade Convention here, |! 
mentioned Mexico This Month to Kath- 
leen Walker, editor of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s Americas magazine, I was 
pleased to find that she also feels you 
have produced a spritely publication, 
out of the rut usually traced by publi. 
cations of similar nature. Do keep it 
so, in spite of malcontents who are not 
sure what they want so long as it is 
something they do not have at the 
moment, 


Sincerely yours, 
Fredrik deCoste, 
National Foreign Trade Council 
New York City. 


THANK YOU 


...Way back years ago I first knew 
of your interesting work via Idol 
Behind Altars. My good friend, Sr. 
Omar Josefé, Philadelphia’s Mexican 
Consul, brought your magazine to my! 
attention several months ago. This 
was a real favor because the current 
and back issues have been appealingly 
assembled and have much to recom 
mend them... 


The December map of the marke, 
and the cover design were the bes 
yet. ;Bien hechos! 


Best wishes, 

Dr. Joseph Raymond 

Department of Romance Language 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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Our house witch Leandra, having 
duly rolled the bones, raked incense 
over the coals, sprinkled a little chick- 
en blood hither and yonder, and con- 
centrated on the flask in which the 
future comes to pass (See Home Witch- 
craft in our January number) announ- 
ced fine things for 1956; with special 
dividends of course, for readers and 
writers of MTM. Prosperity and hon- 
ors, happiness and all good cheer. 


(Subscription coupon on last page.) 


Leandra’s stock rates fine with this 
editor, because the year began as 
specified and heartwarmingly besides, 
with letters and greetings from many 
readers, Thank you. Dunno whether 
the editors of Time-Life etc. or Sat Eve 
Post get Christmas cards and good 
counsel from their readers, along with 
argument or question, We find it all 


very rewarding, questions too. 


Our staff has been making a habit 
lately of coffee and visiting hours in 
the office Friday afternoons, for read- 
ers who have things to tell or ask us, 
or just want to kibitz a bit. It has been 
very pleasurable and we're hereby 
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making an institution of it by editorial 
Fiat. Fridays 4:00 to 6:00. 


Among the fine things that came in 
the first 1956 mail was a letter from 
Professor Joseph Raymond, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. He sent, at- 
tached, a collection of Mexican prov- 
erbs as complete as anything. One for 
every occasion, 
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We were enchanted with “Aristotle 
said, an ox flew. Maybe it did, and 
maybe no.” (Aristételes dijo, un buey 
vol6. Puede que si, puede que no.) 


This, it seems to us, expresses and 
sums up any amount of the sardonic 
humor of Mexico — and an attitude 
toward authority that is always re- 
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freshing. But the one that we cherish, 
having hung onto it through 21 days 
of fiesta which knocked our schedule 
into a large sombrero and spoiled our 
precious record for producing miracles, 
or in other words a magazine on time, 
is this one: Ya que la casa se quema, 


calentémonos- 


It being impossible to render it, 
nuance and all, into English as sharp 
as it goes in Spanish, we offer you its 
pictograph instead. 
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Hows and Qumonts 


NEW LAWS 


Quiet official measures to dissolve 
bureaucratic obstructions, stimulate 
credit, and open new doors to greater 
numbers of producers, have brought 
Mexico to a present moment econom- 
ically that some otherwise highly cau- 
tious businessmen describe as “the 
threshold of a boom.” A comparison of- 
ten made is with the U.S. post-Civil 
War boom. And, with due allowances 
for difference of time and size, there 
is some justice in it. 

In mining, which is_ traditionally 
Mexico’s Number One source of wealth, 
the results of overhauling old legisla- 
tion and creating financial facilities 
are now becoming almost spectacularly 
apparent. Exploration, stepped up in 
the last couple of years, has uncovered 
new mineral and oil deposits, and 
considerable interest has focused on 
the state of Oaxaca, relatively unex- 
ploited, where even the pottery turns 
out to contain uranium. 

Tying in with mining developments, 
three new laws to facilitate or suitably 
regulate subsoil wealth, especially as 
regards strategic minerals, are worth 
noting. 

One, recently promulgated, is the Ley 
de Impuestos y Fomento a la Mineria 
(Law of Mining Taxes and Develop- 
ment). Its intent is, essentially, to 
create more favorable financial condi- 
tions and provide recourse, in the form 
of government credit or tax exemptions 
and privileges, especially favoring 
small companies and independents. 

The two laws, creating the.Council 
of National Non-Renewable Natural 
Resources, and the National Nuclear 
Energy Commission, are both aimed 
at facilitating rational, not wildcatting, 
exploration of mineral wealth, as well 
as subsidizing and strengthening re- 
search in the application of nuclear 
energy. 

The Council of National Non-Re- 
newable Resources is essentially a co- 
ordinating body, to eliminate duplica- 
tion and similar inefficiencies in gov- 
ernment commissions and depart- 
ments, having to do with exploration, 
development and regulation of subsoil 
wealth, And also, since it commands 
a fair-sized research budget, to do what 
might be called a bellwether job in 
this field. 


NATURE 
Nature — an earthquake and the 
weather — made the headlines in 


grand style last month. 

While the “earth danced from San 
Francisco to Patagonia,’ one of the 
centers of great intensity was near 
Acapulco, with the quakes begin- 
ning shortly after midnight on Jan- 
uary 8th, and continuing in diminish- 





ry — 10°F. Among the effects... As 
in Florida, suffering from a sister cold 
wave, crops were ruined, gardens 
blackened, and some startled home. 
owners awakened to frozen water pipes 
and frosted lawns... People looked 
plumper from the many layers of their 
warmest gear worn from morning to 
night and to bed also... There was 
much talk about weather, which is 
usually taken for granted as pleasant, 
and the general tenor was that per. 
haps the weather was really becoming 
colder in Mexico and some provision 
should be made. This was reflected 
by the action of the Mexican Senate 


Drawing by Arias Bernal, from Excelsior. 


























Are you really free? 


ing degree for a period of 48 hours. 
Naturally, the first reaction was one 
of alarm, and people fled to the streets, 
but when the buildings merely jig- 
gled on their foundations and it was 
found that there were no injured, Aca- 
pulquefios, residents and visitors, re- 
turned to their usual occupation of 
the gay life. The hotels reported they 
were full to the brim and traffic con- 
tinued to speed over the new super- 
highway, destination fun in the sun... 

Mexico City also had sun, but its 
strength was not up to daily par, to 
combat the mass of cold air that de- 
scended on the city and surrounding 
area, and the thermometer registered 
the lowest temperature of the centu- 


which adjourned its regular session 
declaring it would resume at such time 
as a heating system was installed in 
their chambers or things warmed up 
a bit... And then there was the man 
from Minnesota who bounced out of 
his hotel, bright-eyed and buoyant, to 
say “Isn’t it wonderful weather to be 
..F 


CONVENTIONS 


Mexico City, rapidly becoming one of 
the most popular convention cities in 
the world, hosted both the Third Con- 
gress of the Latin American Society of 
Orthopedics and Traumatology and the 
Third Inter-American Council of Jurists 
last month, 
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CHAUFFERETTES 


Mexico City, which has been growing 
so fast that none of its services can 
yet supply the demand, last month 
found itself in what was called a “cri- 
sis” of transportation. Christmas 
shopping and festivities taxed available 
buses, trolleys, and taxis so far beyond 
capacity that, so one editorial writer 
remarked, “many men are unable to 
get home at night... because in addi- 
tion to lack of taxis there is the fur- 
ther hazard of the interesting friend- 
ships made during the long wait...” 


—o 


To remedy these difficulties the city 
government threw open taxi-licence 
privileges to any suitably competent 
private citizen who wished to enroll; 
which produced 930 “taxis,” among 
which six are owned and driven by 
women. The flurry of quip, and com- 
ment over this tradition-breaking step 
(heretofore no women have driven pub- 
lic conveyances) focused attention on 
the chaufferettes. Who were they and 
why were they leaving the shelter of 
their homes and the protection of their 
men, to risk... whatever some rude, 
uncultured passenger might say or 
even do...? 


—o 


The limelight produced four very 
interesting women, who averred it was 
time all this nonsense about some jobs 
are for men only, cease. One of them 
is a well-known columnist, Elvira Var- 
gas, who said she was taxi-driving be- 
cause she wanted to learn all about 
traffic problems, for a series of arti- 
cles. Another, Virginia Huerta Velas- 
co, is a young and pretty store-keeper. 
She said she recalled how much she had 
suffered waiting for taxis, before she 
had a car of her own, so she wanted 
to help others now that she could. A 
third, Celia Badillo Navarrete is a 
schoolteacher. She said it was for rea- 
sons of social service that she applied. 
A fourth, Guadalupe Hernandez Lépez, 
also a schoolteacher, said she saw no 
reason why women shouldn't taxi-drive 
if they felt like it, and besides, it was 
fun; one met a lot of people and had 
a chance to chit-chat about any number 
of things. The other two were average 
girls. They just wanted some Christ- 
mas cash, 





Carnival time in Mexico brings much 
of the country’s vivid past into bold 
relief, Celebrations in ports, cities and 
capital, and in some form in almost 
every town in the Republic, take on 
the atmosphere peculiar to each region 
and people, thus adding rich overtones 
to the heady atmosphere of fun and 
pageantry. 

Probably Mexico’s most famous car- 
nival is Veracruz’ spectacular blend of 
frolic and dance, exotic parade and 
unleashed exhibitionism. All the life 
of a lusty port is poured into days and 
nights of hot, tight rhythms and 


Mazatlan, on the Pacific Coast, 
bursts into a carnival much like that 
of Veracruz, with floats and parades, 
sea-and-tropics atmosphere, and the 
thoroughly Mexican character of Span- 
ish and Indian customs, blended in 
sheer fantastic let’er rip. 

Inland, in such strongly native towns 
as Huejotzingo and Tepoztlan, carni, 
als ignore confetti and Ugly Kings, 
and bring out their ancient dances of 
old men and deer, battles and ceremon- 
ial rites, Christianized —but only hare- 
ly. 





Photo Mayo 


Carnival in Mazailén. 


strange but imaginative highjinks to 
make a carnival as wild and gay as 
those of New Orleans and Rio. 

Only a few miles away, Jalapa’s 
carnival goes on with just as much 
enthusiasm, but far more elegance. 
Old Spanish customs and costumes do- 
minate the scene here, on girls as fam- 
ed for loveliness as the region’s trop- 
ical flowers. 


Mexico’s youngest carnival is the 
four-year-old celebration in Monterrey, 
which has already acquired its own 
character. Led mostly by university 
students, even the city’s staid business- 
men change from commerce and in- 
dustry to masks and parades and join 
the country-wide spirit of a last mad 
feast before the Lenten fast 

































SHRINERS 
CARNIVAL 


brings Mardi Gras gaiety 
to Mexico City and year- 
round cheer to crippled 
children... 








Aboue: at Carnival Ball, Dale Perrin steps out with 
princess. 
Below: Shriners now maintain conualescent home. 


plan to build hospital for crippled children, 























SHRINERS HOSPITAL 


By Joe Nash 


It isn’t everyone who can turn his 
bent toward fun and frolic to useful, 
humanitarian purposes, but the Shrin- 
ers long since found a way to do it. 
Mexico City Shriners will revel until 
the very small hours on February 4 
in their Mardi Gras Latino, to be held 
at the Club France, but underlying 
their revelry will be a determination 
to reach a strictly sober goal: 125,000 
dollars with which to construct a hos- 
pital for crippled children. 


Eleven years ago, lacking the funds 
with which to establish a hospital of 
their own, as had been done by their 
brother Shriners in various cities of the 
U.S., Canada and Hawaii, the Anezeh 
Temple of Mexico City took over a 
ward in the Hospital Infantil, for sur- 
gical purposes, and a group of cot- 
tages in San Angel as a convalescent 
home. Now their eleven-year dream of 
a Shrine Hospital is about to be real- 
ized. To the funds raised locally, the 
National Board will contribute 100,000 
dollars. 


Definite plans for the new hospital 
will be announced shortly and con- 
struction begun, on land donated to the 
Shrine by the Mexican Government. 
The plant will house 50 in-patients and 
be equipped for the treatment of hun- 
dreds of out-patients. The medical 
staff will be headed by Dr, Juan Far- 
ril, who is a leading orthopedist and 
1954 winner of the Lasker Award for 
humanitarian services. 


The new hospital will mean the real- 
ization of an idea first proposed to the 
National Board by Past Potentate 
Emilio D’Acosta in the year when Dr. 
Henry L. Cain was Potentate. Comple- 
tion of the fund drive is the first ob- 
jective of Illustrious Potentate Virgil 
E. Schultz, elected to head the Anezeh 
Shriners last month. 


Under the present setup, each of the 
750,000 Shriners in North America is 
assessed an annual fee for maintenance 
of the 17 hospitals. Apart from this is 
the work done by members of the Hos- 


pital Auxiliary. Bedding and clothing 
for the children are made at regular 
meetings of the Auxiliary. To cover 
the cost of their most important ser- 
vices, the Shrine ladies sponsor teas 
and other social events throughout 
the year, and perform the valued me- 
dia naranja service of urging their No- 
ble husbands to attend such worthy 
projects as the Mardi Gras, which 
sends Arab Patrol members off on 
their annual promotional campaign for 
Mexico, Anezeh, and the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital here. 


The 1956 Mardi Gras will be reigned 
over by a King and Queen to be chosen 
from the revellers. One of the Prin- 
cesses will draw the golden pellet 
from a velvet bag, be showered with 
gifts, and rule over the festivities to- 
gether with the officiating Potentate. 
This year’s King and Queen will re- 
ceive, among other lavish presents, a 
trip to the nation’s biggest Carnaval in 





Sox 10" 








“My Nurse", drawn by Louis Xill at the age of 3 





Veracruz, with all expenses paid and 
enough spending money to provide a 
memorable and festive week. 


Many civic-minded merchants of the 
capital join with the members of the 
sponsoring Arab Patrol to provide hun- 
dreds of prizes for the most beautiful, 
the most amusing, and the most au- 
thentic costumes, as well as innumer- 
able door and attendance prizes. Cos- 
tumes this year are to take their mo- 
tif from the Americas south of the bor 
der and to the pole. 


Behind the curtain of confetti and 
serpentinas on the night of February 
4 there will be plainly visible to the 
Shriners and their ladies the vision of 
a bright tomorrow when many crip- 
pled children, coming to the capital 
from all parts of the country, will be 
able to receive the all-important care 
that will make them useful citizens of 
Mexico’s tomorrow 
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Modern Mexican art, born a genera- 
tion ago out of a tremendous impulse 
of self-discovery and affirmation, put 
aside all outside influences and imita- 
tion and went back to native sources 
for its ideas, creating a powerful new 
and provocative style. 


The channel dug then has now be- 
come the natural course artistic de- 
velopment takes here, so much so, 
that it is a habit the artists practice 
as automatically as the language that 
one speaks, The forms, textures, pro- 
portion and colors of ancient and po- 
pular art have gotten into the blood 
and bone of the moderns, and even 
arts such as packaging or designing 
dresses follow the same trajectory. 
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Here we present an amusing and in- 
teresting relationship: the triangular 
wool scarf picked up by modern de- 
signers and developed in many forms, 
from sportswear to evening glamour, 
and its root, the triangular cloth-and- 
jewelry neckpiece worn by the ancient 
Mexican goddess of earth and growth, 
Coatlicue. 


Coatlicue, whose name means the 
Snake Mother, wore hers made of jade 
and turquoise, the symbols of water 
and sky, which went along with her 
many-serpented skirt, symbolizing fer- 
tility. 


Modern designers got their idea both 
from the old religious parchment 
books, in which the goddess and her 


KEXKEML 
























priests are shown wearing this hand- 
some gear, and from the ordinary In- 
dian market-place, where these gar- 
ments, made of beautifully dyed or 
embroidered wool, are sold still today. 
They are a standard article of feminine 
clothing in many places in Mexico, but 
especially in the high plateau (Puebla, 
Toluca, Valley of Mexico) where the 
night and winter chill makes them a 
more than welcome garment, as well 
as a graceful finishing touch to almost 
any simple costume. 














Lett: Kexkem! with multicolored hand embroidery on white manta, from Ooxaca 
Center: Fringed wool jersey kexkem!, worn sideways like a page boy's short cloak. 
Right: Still the kexkeml, in Italian black-on-white brocade lined with faille, matching bag in biack 


suede with brocade. All/ at stores in Mexico City. 


Photos Marild Pease 


For shoulder show: cotton kex- 
kemls with bright embroidery and 
contrasting fringe. Leff — cof- 
ton embroidered with cotton. Right 
— cotton embroidered with wool. 
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Mané-Katz, whose first showing in 
Mexico opened in mid-January, was 
born in the Ukraine, became a natu- 
ralized French citizen in 1927. At the 
outbreak of the last war, he enlisted 
as a private in the French army, and 
remained in that classification until he 
was captured by the Germans. Be- 
cause of his age he was finally re- 
leased, made his way to unoccupied 
France and then to the United States. 
He likes to tell an anecdote about his 
friend Picasso, to whom he turned for 
advice when horrified by the rapid 
German advance in 1940. “What shall 
we do?” he cried. Picasso shrugged, 
and replied, “Let’s organize an exhi- 
bition...” 

Mané-Katz has exhibited widely and 
successfully in ‘Europe and the USS. 
His canvases were shown at the Wild- 
enstein Galleries in New York, the 
Arts Club in Chicago, and in many 
other places during his 5-year stay in 
the U.S. In 1948, the Museum of Art 
in Tel Aviv organized a retrospective 
exhibition of his work. 

He came to Mexico, he says, to 
“know the land from which modern 
painting has received a new impetus, 
and where pictorial arts play so large 
a part in the daily life and culture cf a 
people”. 


Symphony Conductor — oi/ by Mané-Katz from 
his exhibit at the Galeria Arte Moderno. 















BALL 


The Dance: With the reorganization ye 
of the Dance Department in the Na- - 
tional Fine Arts Institute, which con- 
trols both the principal performances 
and leading dance schools, and the Ps 
opening of the new school buildings ed 
—among the finest in the world—in 
Chapultepec Woods, 1956 offers the - 
perspective of new stages of creative j 
growth in this vigorous and beautiful 
art, in which Mexican performers, des- 
igners, choreographers and librettists o 
have already won international distinc- a 
tion. ’ 

Below is a resumé by theater-direc- m 
tor and critic Elena Martinez Tamayo, w 
of the story of Mexican ballet in the : 
past few years, during which imported y 
styles and forms were taken over and d 
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Right: Ballet La Hija d 
Rosa Reyna, features d; 
tonio de la Torre, Guiller, 
go, Beatriz Flores and 
Mendoza. 
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DANCE 


used in new ways, with striking origi- 
nality and national savor. 


Mexico has always danced. With the 
coming of the Spaniards, the ancient 
dances, which continued to be perform- 
ed in religious places, took on a 
meagure of Christian atmosphere, subs- 
tituting figures in the new religion for 
older gods and demons; but it lost 
none of its strong native character, 
and, today, in traditional costume and 
with Indian rhythms, is performed 
often in strange contrast to the busy 
industrial scene around. At the same 
time, Spanish dances—huapangos, 
sones, jarabes—were taken over happi- 
ly and made part of Mexican festivities. 

Against this background of love of 
dance and talent for it, bodily skill 
and litheness, an innate sense of 
rhythm, and pleasure in fantasy, mo- 
dern dance needed only to be cued, to 

























Photographer Nacho Lépez captures flyng saucers in ballet 
from a post in the wings at the Palace of Fine Arts 
auditorium. 


Photos Nacho Lopez 











character but also established the cus- 
tom of bringing outstanding painters 

Today’s ballet can be said to have 
had its cue in 1939, when two strong 
personalities, Anna Sokolov and Wal- 
deen, arrived in this country. They 
formed groups, taking advanced stu- 
dents from the Nationa] School of the 


become an active, constantly creative 
form of national expression. 

Dance which had been founded seven 
years before, and was directed by 
Niellie and Gloria Campobello. This 
school of classical] ballet later became 
the Mexico City Ballet, and not only 
offered works of modern and national 


and _ graphic artists into the theater as 
stage and costume designers, 

In 1940, Anna Sokolov, directing the 
Group of Classic and Modern Dances, 
presented her own Don Lindo de Alme- 
ria and won immediate acclaim. The 
Same group, its name changed to the 
Fine Arts Ballet, went on that year to 
present Entre Sombras Anda el Fue- 
go, using three preludes by Blas Ga- 
lindo. This was the first attempt to 
present a true modern Mexican dance. 

Financed by a private backer, the 
group changed its name to La Paloma 
Azul (The Blue Dove) and presented 
two ballets which became brill‘ant 
successes. One was Antigona, with 
music by Carlos Chavez; the second, 
El Renacuajo Paseador, with designs 
by Carlos Mérida and music by Silves- 
tre Revueltas. Among the dancers in 
this group were Raquel and Carmen 
Gutiérrez, Ana Mérida, Rosa Reyna and 
Martha Bracho, who are among to- 
day’s most important dancers. 

Meanwhile Waldeen, who had come 
to Mexico originally to present a series 
of her own programs, but had stayed 
on to direct the Fine Arts Ballet, open- 
ed a 194U season that was to prove par- 
ticularly fruitful. Her master work 
was La Coronela, with music by Re- 
vueltas and libretto by Waldeen, Ga- 
briel Fernandez Ledesma and Seki 
Sano, based on the works of the extra- 
ordinary popular engraver José Gua- 
dalupe Posada. Waldeen also present- 
ed a “Dance of the New Forces” and 
a “Dance of the Disinherited,” which 
brought the rebozo, Mexico’s national 


(Continued on page 25/ 











Ceramic painting by Vicente Gandia: small platter from the 
artist's recent exhibit at Galerias Excélsior. 





Vicente Gandia, one of whose draw. 
ings appears on page 22, was respons- 
ible recently for one of the fastest- 
selling exhibits Mexico has seen. Gan.- 
dia showed designs on ceramics at the 
Galerias Excélsior, and a first-night 
crowd almost bought out the show. 

The artist, who is only 20, was born 
in Valencia, and has livéd in Mexico for 
three years. A polio victim, he spent 
years in bed, amusing himself drawing. 
He now walks with a cane; but his 
brush runs across clay and paper with 
a smooth and fluid grace. 

Gandia had already exhibited in Gua- 
dalajara and Phoenix, Ariz., before his 
Mexico City success. 

Intensely shy and retiring, with the 
haunting face of a very sensitive young 
boy, Gandia paints with candor and in- 
nocence, and promises imaginative 
work in the exploratory sensitivity of 
his line. 





New Horizons 





The great wonder of the atom is the bright promise 
it holds for miraculous benefit to mankind everywhere. 
Generation of power by means of atomic reactors 
will bring greater productivity throughout the world, 
including many areas not blessed with an abundance 
of falling water or coal. In agriculture, industry, 
science, and medicine, one may already discern the 
beginnings of many wondrous developments based 
on the use of radioactive isotopes. 


What of the atom bomb? As the result of horrible 
experiences in World War I, great nations went 
down to humiliating defeat in World War II without 
resorting to readily available poison gases or bac- 
teria. Is it too much to expect comparable restraint 
in the military use of nuclear fission or fusion, should 
the disaster of war egain overtake us? 


The Anaconda Company, a leading producer of 
copper in the United States, Chile, and Mexico, and 
a large U. S. producer of uranium ores and concen- 
trates, pledges itself to work unremittingly in the 
interest of peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
Meanwhile, freedom cen make nations great. Their 
industries can make them strong. 


THE ANACONDA COMPANY 
Principal Subsidiaries: 


Chile exploration — Anaconda Export Com- 
pany — Andes Copper Mining Company — 
The Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, 

A.* — The American Brass Company* — 
Wire & Cable Company* — Interna- 
tional Smelting and Refining Company. 
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In Mexico, these three Anaconda Companies 
are helping to strengthen industrial develop- 
ment by cooperating in copper refining and the 
manufacture of wire and brass mill products. 
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Cha - Cha - Cha! 


This exciting and somewhat wacky 
dance is the current rage in Mexico 
and is gaining so much headway 
among dance hits in the States that 
we'd better get you posted. 

The story goes that when Nin6on 
Mondéjar brought his Orquesta Améri- 
ca to Mexico some months ago, and 
with it this “new” dance form, he 
claimed to be its originator. Almost 
overnight the Mexico City public ac- 
claimed its exciting rhythms and nos- 


talgic piccolo obbligato, and the record- 
ing companies literally fell over them- 
selves to get the first cha-cha-chas on 
the market. The furor was so great 
that the mambo, overwhelmingly pop- 
ular in the last two years in Mexico, 
was almost forgotten. 

Then a few weeks after Mondéjar 
started recording and leading his or- 
chestra in important night spots in 
Mexico City, the press began to pub- 
lish a series of fulminating epistles 
from Enrique Jorrin in Cuba who stat- 
ed categorically that he was the orig- 
inator of this musical form, and that 
Mondéjar had been a mere musician 
in his orchestra in Cuba and, when he 
Saw the success of the cha-cha-cha, had 
formed his own orchestra and had 
made off to Mexico to exploit the new 
dance. Jorrin threatened, in his let- 
ters to the Mexican press, to come to 
Mexico and show up his rival as an 
impostor and incompetent, and even 
added that if he met him face to face 
he would liquidate him instantly. 

Public excitement was high when 
Jorrin announced his departure for 


Mexico in angry press conferences. 
When he got here, his first public ap- 
pearance in a prominent frivolous type 
theater was headlined as the original 
originator of the authentic cha-cha-cha, 
while the same day his rival’s appear- 
ance was billed as the “only genuine 
interpreter of the cha-cha-cha.” Howev- 
er, time passed; both Jorrin and Mon- 
déjar have continued playing to full 
houses and one must suppose that, by 
some happy accident, they have never 
met in the street. 

Musically, the cha-cha-cha is not 
really new. It has a basic rhythm simi- 
lar 10 the danzén with instrumental 
solos and widely-spaced, syncopated 
vocal phrases somewhat like the mam- 
bo, with the new-to-Mexico but old-in- 
Cuba piccolo obbligato which gives a 
peculiarly haunting effect. 


The following is a partial list of cha- 
cha-cha records available in Mexico. 
P stands for Peerless, V for RCA Vic- 
tor, C for Columbia and CM for Capi- 
tol Musart. Capitol Musart identifica- 
tion numbers are of LP records, the 
rest are 78’s. 


Los Marcianos (perhaps the best-known dance 
of this kind in Mexico at present, which 
tells of the exciting new dance brought to 
the earth by the Martians.) 

P 4785 (Arturo Nuifiez and orchestra) 

V 70-9623 (Orquesta América de Ninon 
Mondéjar) 

’ 70-9602 (Enrique Jorrin and orchestra) 

C 3541 (Trio Avilefio) 

CM 189 (Orquesta Nuevo Mundo) 


Rico Vacilén (semi nonsense words expressing 
the sensual pleasure in dancing this num- 
ber.) 

P 4680 (Orquesta Continental) 
C 3430 (Trio Avilefio) 
CM M-140 (Orquesta América) 


Cégele Bien el Compas (Hold on Tight to this 
Rhythm!) 
V 70-9496 (Enrique Jorrin) 
C 3430 (Trio Avilefio) 
CM M-141 (Orquesta América) 


Pimpollo (very popular disc about a beauti 
ful girl who “has the rhythm of cha-cha 
cha in her walk."’) 

V 70-9727 (Orquesta América) 

P 4850 (Fallo Cabrera y su Conjunto 
Astoria) 

C 3595 (Trio Avilefo) 

C 3567 (Conjunto de Mango y Salomon 
cha-cha-cha danzon) 


Sube y Baja el Telén (The Curtain Goes Up 
and Down, funny verses each one ending 
in a pun.) 

C 3574 (Trio Avilefio) 
C 70-9727 (Orquesta América) 


CM M-189 (Orquesta Nuevo Mundo; 


Los Tamalitos de Olga 
P 4803 (Orquesta Sensacioén con Rey Diaz 
Calvet) 


Las Viudas del Cha-cha-cha (The Cha-cha-cha 
Widows) 


V 70-9694 (Orquesta América) 


Morir Feliz ( feel your lips on mine, and 
to die happy in that one kiss...” 
V 70-9695 (Orquesta Enrique Jorrin) 


La Potencia Concentrada (The Concentrated 
Power) 


V 70-9626 (Orquesta Enrique Jorrin) 


Trompetas en Cha-cha-cha (Trumpets in Cha 
cha-cha Time) 
V 70-9599 (Orquesta Enrique Jorrin) 


Dulces Meneitos (Sweet Wiggles) 
P 4836 (Marimba Cuquita) 


El Lunatico (The Crazy Man) 
V 70-9474 (Orquesta Enrique Jorrin) 


Cha-cha-cha Gitano (Gypsy Cha-cha-cha) 
P 4808 (Orquesta Astoria) 


Cha-cha-cha en Be-bop (self-explanatory!) 
C 3403 (Trio Avilefio) 
P 4708 (Orquesta Ismael Diaz) 


Cha-cha-cha Chabela (Cha-cha-cha Isabel) 
P 4473 (Orquesta Luis Gonzdlez Peres) 
C 3241 (Trio Avilefio) 
CM-EX-08 (Orquesta América) 


Si San Lazaro la Viera (If Saint Lazarus 
Could only See Her!) 


C 3519 (Trio Avilefio) 
J. BR. Hellmer 


(For places to hear Cha-cha-cha, see 
Night Spots column.) 
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The Bird Merchant 


Mexicans love birds because they 
supply a need for music and color, ele- 
ments mostly lacking in their daily 
lives, and because of their traditional 
fondness for the plumed kingdom. No 
matter what part of Mexico you visit 
you'll find birdcages, strung on the 
wall or alongside doors and windows 
—and in the cages one or two song- 
birds or splendidly feathered creatures. 


In another country, if you want to 
buy a bird you go to a pet shop. Mex- 
icans, in this as in every other transact- 
ion, prefer the personal touch to the 
cold mechanical commerce of the em- 
porium. They like to be called on; they 
enjoy the conversational give and take 
with door-to-door vendors, bill collec- 
tors, installment plan promoters; often 
there’s a lagniappe involved, a pre. 
mium, a sample, or an extra ounce. 
More than anything it’s the human 
contact. 


That’s why a bird merchant, like any 
other huckster, must vend his colorful, 
sweet-singing wares from door to door. 


I first met Prisciliano Méndez when 
he was negotiating the sale of a linnet 
with an ancient neighbor of mine. He 
interested me so I bought him a beer 
for some conversation. 


How You Catch a Bird 


Priscitiano told me that as a rule the 
craft of bird merchant is one passed 
down from father to son with its at- 
tendant mysteries, complex techniques 
and professional secrets. But his story 
was different, He was a farm laborer 
for a while and then a miner. At 16 he 
preempted for a finer way of living 
and bludgeoned a chum into divulging 
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By José de la Colina 


the gnostic arts of catching and selling 
birds. 


Bird hunting demands both personal 
astuteness and a real knowledge of 
avian habits. This is the way Prisci- 
liano operates: 


” 
In an appropriate locale he sets up 
a trap baited with a domesticated bird 





(known in the profession as a cabes- 
tro, or bellwether), whose professio- 
nal notes are sure to attract local ama- 
teurs. The bird is a political creature, 
apt to divide his territory into “zones 
of influence” or small Tammanies. The 
first bars of an alien anthem tend to 
bring down a horde of investigators, 
intent on driving away the intruder. 
Some actually enter the cunning cage 
—built according to immemorial artif- 
ice on the principle that it’s easier to 
get in than out, 


Then Prisciliano emerges from his 
hideout, throws a cloth over the cage. 
takes his prisoners home, and prepar- 
es them for sale. 


The new captives live in the dark for 
24 hours. The second day they see a 
little sunshine. On the third or fourth 
the cloth is permanently removed. This 
is to introduce them gradually to their 
new environment and accustom them 
to the human animal. 


Their first cage was bigger than 
usual. Little by little they are habit- 
uated to smaller enclosures, until fin- 


ally they accept the conventional size ' 


as their permanent home. 


Their feeding schedule follows the 
same pattern. At first they are given 
the wild prey they are used to: cactus 
fruit, jungle seeds, flies. Then some 
banana peels and garden seeds are 
introduced. Each bird has a different 
diet. Canaries for instance eat al- 
piste (canary seed), millet, linseed and 
turnip blossoms. Buntings consume 
granulated sugar and mashed banana. 
Humming birds are nourished on ba- 
nana and horseflies —-which you can 
buy in any Mexican market. Sparrows 
will eat almost any vegetable. 


Sai carry his birds around, Priscilia- 
no uses a long pole on which his cages 
are hung like a Victorian hatrack. The 
price of his merchandise varies betwe- 
en two and two thousand pesos, scaled 
to rarity, plumage and crooning qual- 
ity. The most valuable birds are the 
imported ones, but Prisciliano steers 
clear of them. His dearest birds are 
the trumpeter, whose song resembles 
a waterfall, and who brings at least .. 
150 pesos; and the humming bird, who 
fetches 100 pesos and is one of the 
most intelligent of birds since he can 
learn any sort of melody. Canaries 
sell from 50 to 60 pesos. And the spar- 
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- You can buy Mobiloil all over 
Mexico and be sure that your 
an car will be protected with the 
a finest motor oil. 


~~) Mobiloi! is not sold at gaso- 
line stations, but may be ob- 
he tained at private establish- 
- ments. 
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row is bargain basement, seldum fetch- 
ing more than 12 pesos. 


Birds of plumage only are also 
cheapish. They rarely cost more than 


a sparrow. These are the brilliant ones 
like the cardinal, the mosaico, the ne- 


vado and the blue jay. 


Birds and the Poor 


Rich people buy zezontles and clari 
nes, The upper and lower middle clas- 
ses purchase canaries and sparrows. 
According to Prisciliano some of his 
best sales are in the slums, where his 
clients hoard their pennies and buy 
birds which are beyond their means. 
Noting my astonishment, Prisciliano 
explained: 


“Birds brighten the dullest lives with 
their color and song. Having a bird is 
like owning a piece of the woods o1 
the sky or the river. Besides people 
like to have something to look after 
and birds are so weak they need a lot 
of care. Winter is tough on the poor, 
but it’s harder on birds. I mean every- 
body complains about how short life 

. but a bird, something prettier and 
less sinful than we are, only lives ten 
or fifteen years.” 


I said goodbye to Prisciliano. 
I blurted out something that had haun- 
ted me from the beginning of our con- 
versation. 


“You love birds so much, Priscilia- 
no. I don’t see how you can catch them 
and cage them.” 


The color of Prisciliano’s eyes chan- 
ged as quickly as a traffic light. 

“Listen,” he said. “Bird cages are 
pretty fine compared to the kind of 
cages we humans live in.” 





Quote 


W orth Remembering 


“In the United States of Mexi- 
co every individual will enjoy 
the guarantees granted by this 
Constitution, which may not be 
limited nor suspended except in 


those 


























cases and under those 
conditions established within the 


Constitution itself.” 


PREAMBLE 


to the Constitution of 1917 


This advertisement is sponsor- 
ed as a public service by the 


Cia. Impulsora de Empresas 


Eléctricas, S. A. 








Da-Ht-Yo 


GARDEN PROJECT: HOW TO TAP 
MAGUEYES AND BREW PULQUE 


Tne maguey, or agave americanus 
cactus, is a most rewarding plant for 
both the amateur’s garden and the pro- 
fessional horticulturist. Requiring no 
rich feeding or coddling, it will grow 
virtually any place where it enjoys the 
full sun, and when mature is prepar- 
ed to produce much that can be useful 
to a simple household. 


Its thorns make excellent darning 
needles or upholstering awls, its leaves 
can be roasted for a tangy, unusual 
dessert or dried in hunks to provide 
fine roofing shingles. Sliced and put 
through the wringer, or merely pound- 
ed and weighted under rocks, they be- 
come a remarkable, durable parch- 
ment, or, stripped, supply flax for 
many useful or beautiful objects: bags, 
hats, belts, decorative initials, pot-hold- 
ers, knife handles, etc. 


All these and many other uses of this 
versatile, amazing plant were known 
to the ancient peoples of Mexico, who 
prized it greatly, and cherished it as a 
prosperous farmer cherishes his best 
cow. Indeed, it can be compared to a 
cow because it can produce a large 
daily ration of milky fluid, called agua- 
miel, on Which babies can be weaned; 
and which moreover, suitably cultured, 
becomes pulque, a fine potent brew for 
Aztec fun, 


This brew, known by the Aztecs as 
neutli, but now called pulque, was dis- 
covered by the ancient god Ome Toch- 
tli (Two Rabbits), who also carried an 





axe. In our time he lives in Tepoztlan, 
near Cuernavaca, where many other 
retired people live. He now goes under 
the quiet name of El Tepozteco. 


Previous to the Conquest, inebriety 
was the exclusive privilege of the 
V.LP.s and elderly people. All others 
indulging in it, except on state holiday 
occasions, were punished definitively 
by being put to death. 


The conquering Spanish soldiers put 
an end to this state of affairs, and since 
their time pulque has been a broader 
and more democratic privilege. Brew- 
ing it therefore became a great indus- 
try, the principal occupation of many 
large haciendas and the foundation of 
big names and dazzling fortunes. So 
if you happen to own a few hundred 
—or thousand— acres in Arizona, for 
instance, the Aztec recipe for hilarity 
may open up some very interesting 
perspectives. 


Is. however, your landed acres are 
of a strictly private size, you need not 
feel that therefore you are forever 
barred from the fine exoticism of an 
Aztec binge. The maguey is a noble 
plant. One specimen can produce, in 
its prime, as much as 10 to 12 quarts 
of aguamiel daily. 


According to Science* aguamiel is 
healthful fluid swarming with enzymes 
and vitamins; but in its fermented 
form, doctors do not advise it as a baby 
food or milk substitute. 


Y 
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--"Cane should he taken noi te lap any bud Your own magueyer 
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The procedure for changing agua. 


miel to pulque, and for producing 
aguamiel in the first place, is, of 
course, a fine old Aztec recipe. We 
have obtained it from an expert oldtim-. 
er and checked it by careful survey 
among pulque ranchers, wise peasants, 
and Aztec magicians, and had it house. 
tested by our staff witch. We hereby 
happily make it available to our fear. 
less public: 


“When the big maguey has its chil- 
dren around it, and these have grown 
to measure about 1/2 meter, they 
should be removed, to be transplant- 


ed... pruned... in a place prepared 
with cow manure and about 1-1/2 
meters apart from the other. Their 


development to maturity takes about 
five years, during which they grow, 
the leaves increasing in size but still 
slightly flexible and curved. When 
almost 5 years of age the leaves grow 
straight and become rigid and almost 
vertical which indicates the maguey 
has reached its full growth, at which 
point it should be gelded. Its heart, 
which would otherwise flower, absorb- 
ing the main sustenance, is cut off, 
and one then scrapes carefully all 
around this point, using a spoon-shap- 
ed trowel until one has made a bowl 
about 25 centimeters deep, which one 
covers by taking the surrounding leav- 
es and pinning them together, over- 
lapping, flat over the bowl, using the 
thorns to pin with. One now covers 
it with a round river stone about the 
size of the bowl. One then marks the 
maguey and leaves it to repose from 
one to three months. 

* If you want to know who we mean by 


this, send us your request and a self-address- 
ed stamped envelope and we will supply by 


return mail, or several months later, our 
complete collection of fine old ref. and foot 
notes. 
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“A the end of this time one begins 
to scrape the bowl larger, taking out 
very small, thin slices, working at this 
until the bowl gradually becomes a 
smooth white juicy hollow which oozes 
milk (one operates on the plant only 
after sundown or before dawn). 


“Having thus coaxed, trained, and 
excited the plant to produce its honey 
one can begin to gather it daily, taking 
care each time to scrape gently after 
the bowl has been emptied, thus en- 
larging it daily, and to cover it again 
with a stone as before. This is very 
necessary aS Many animals are fond 
of aguamiel and if you are not care- 
ful you may find that a possum, fox, 
coyote, skunk or little tiger will steal 
your aguamiel before you arise. Care 
should be taken not to tap any but 
your own magueyes, as if you are 
caught, you may not be able to escape 
various types of injuries due to the 
action of the owner. 


“To empty the bowl, insert the small 
end of your acocote, which is a long 
gourd from the hot country, able to 
hold several liters in its broad end. 


--- ‘4 you de uot have r00m for a tinacal on your own property, 


use a neightor's 



































BALLET - DANCE 


(Continued from page 19) 


Remove corn-cob stopper from broad 
end. Suck, and hold acocote at proper 
angle so that aguamiel flows into it on 
its own energy. When it is filled, 
empty into the winebag, which should 
have been properly aged with a good 
brew of pulque. 


shaw] and virtually a symbol, into new 
importance as an element of Mexican 
dance, 

In 1945, Waldeen presented a new 
group of dances, using a Mexican co- 
rrido (the equivalent of the medieval 
ballad) for one, music by Blas Galindo 
and Rodolfo Halffter in another, and 
settings and costumes by Carlos Mé- 
rida and Olga Costa. Important as a 
choreographer, Waldeen was also an 
inspiring teacher, and she passed her 
gift of restless inventiveness to such 
disciples as Evelia Beristain, Magda 
Montoya, Amalia Hernandez and Gui- 
llermina Bravo, 

With these seeds of revolution in 
modern Mexican-dance sown, the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts stepped in 
in 1947 to found the Academy of Mex- 
ican Dance, which brought together 
may drink it pure or may vary it fla- students of both Sokolov and Waldeen. 
voring it with cactus fruit, celery, fresh Later, Guillermina Bravo formed 
pineapple, guava, etcetera. her own group, the National Ballet, 
which still functions as a semi-official 
subsidiary of the National Institute of 
Fine Arts. 

The list of ballets which the modern 
Mexican school has introduced since its 
beginning counts more than 100 impor- 
tant dances, one of which—Guillermo 
Arriaga’s Zapata—is considered a mas 
terpiece of modern dance in the world 
today. 

Such outstanding musicians as Car 
los Chavez, Rodolfo Halffter, José Pa 
blo Moncayo, Eduardo Hernandez Mon 
cada and Miguel Bernal Ximénez have 
collaborated with Mexican ballet, as 
have, in settings, many noted paint- 
ers—José Clemente Orozco, Carlos Mé- 
rida, Rufino Tamayo, Miguel Covarru- 
bias and numerous others, together 
with the brilliant scenic designers An- 
tonio Lépez Mancera and Julio Prieto. 

In spite of its youth, Mexican dance 
has achieved a solid reputation for ex- 
cellence. It has sent at least two dan- 
cers—José Limon in modern dance, Lu- 
pe Serrano in classical ballet—to world- 
wide fame. It has created spectacular 
and haunting dances, and developed 
more than 20 dance groups, schools 
and academies. 

When present reorganization plans 
reach fulfillment, this exciting art 
should emerge still more solid, more 
pure, more provocative and fully ex- 
pressive of the very much alive Mex- 
ico of today. 


uv 

Is you do not have room for a tina- 
cal, or pulque-shed, on your own prop- 
erty, use a neighbor’s, setting up your 
‘bull’ with a good big ox hide stretch- 
ed to form a vat. It also should have 
been prepared previously by having 
held good flavored aguamiel. 


“You then go to the best tinacal or 
pulque-shed in town, and buy daily, as 
much high quality pulgue as your ma- 
guey is producing aguamiel. The two 
together form your ‘foot,’ or basis, 
and all that is necessary now is time 
—two to three weeks— to achieve the 
smooth aromatic and effective consis- 
tency of good pulque. If you wish, you 


“It is said that a pulque-drunk is the 
most peaceable one there is.” 
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On Both 
Sides of the 
Border 


People enjoy 


‘Geinmte 
Mexicos Finest 


Beers 





CERVECERIA 


CUAUHTEMOC, S. A. 


Monterrey, N. L 
Mexico 


By Francis Guth 


Ai hot countries develop something 
pretty special in the way of cool drinks. 
Mexico has enough ways for turning 
fruits, flowers, nuts, grain and cactus 
into drinkables to fill a book (and we 
will fill a page with some of these in 
a near issue). But brew connoisseurs, 
who tend to skip lightly over such re- 
gional specialties, by no means go 
thirsty in this country. 


Since the middle of the last century, 
Mexico has become one of the world 
leaders in  beer-making. With the 
perhaps unfortunate passing of the 
small breweries which flourished at the 
turn of the century, a uniform product 
has appeared on the market. This is 
almost always more interesting than 
American beers, even though old-timers 
claim it has lost some of the qualities 
of brews produced by the old local 
breweries, who took advantage of dis- 
tinct water supplies and variations in 
grain caused by local soil differences. 


Tre Mexican beer industry is divided 


today into two camps: one represented 
by the Cuauhtémoc Brewery in the 
north, which makes a light sparkling 
beer preferred by the fashionable 
young moderns; the other by the Moc- 
tezuma Brewery in Mexico City, which 
is the only brewery still in existence 
of the many that used to take advan- 
tage of the soft waters of the eastern 
watershed. 


The Moctezuma Brewery produces 
such interesting beers as Nochebuena 
(Christmas Eve), a heavy German-type 





brew of high alcoholic content made 
only at Christmas time. You can usual. 
ly still find this notable brew in Febr. 
uary, and it’s worth going out of your 
way to hunt it down. Throughout the 
year, Moctezuma makes a beer Known 
as “XX,” one of the finest heavy beers 
brewed anywhere in the world today, 


Yucatan possesses its own brewery 
which makes outstanding light and 
dark beers, and despite the difficulties 
of transportation which gave the penin 
sula its first brewery, substantial quan. 
tities of Yucatan beer are shipped to 
Mexico City every year. The fact that 
the dark beer of Yucatan is brewed 
from Bohemian malt seems to show 
that the difficulties of shipment from 
Bohemia to Yucatan are somewhat less 
than from Mexico City to the peninsula. 


Mexico's most widely-exported beer 
is Carta Blanca, a product of the 
Cuauhtémoc Brewery. The same com: 
pany makes a still paler beer, Bohe- 
mia, which is one of the country’s top 
favorites, 


If like us, you find yourself wavering 
between this superb pale brew and the 
magnificent heavy black beers of the 
country, there’s a way to temporize: 
order a mug of Campechana in any 
restaurant that keeps beer on tap. 
You'll get your beers mixed, half light 
and half dark, totally wonderful. 
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Twenty Years of 
Established Reputation 


ESCOBEDO 920 
ONE BLOCK FROM THE CENTRAL PLAZA 
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CARNIVAL STOPS 


Since all carnival cities have full 
houses during the week of partying, 
be sure your reservations are made 
well in advance, 


Huejotzingo 


This lively carnival stop is little more 
than an hour’s drive from either 
Mexico City or Puebla. In Puebla: 


Hotel Lastra, near the forts of Guada- 
lupe and Loreto, Pleasant and pleas- 
antly budget-priced. 


Hotel Agua Azul, on the outskirts of the 
city. American or European plan, 
tiny prices, and big golf course, plus 


thermal swimming pool, 


Mazatlan 


Hotel Belmar, on Olas Altas boulevard. 
Tropical patio, carved woodwork, 
swimming pool. Moderate prices. 


Hotel Freeman, Olas Altas boulevard. 
Tenth-floor bar for looking at scen- 


ery. Moderate prices. No restaurant. 


Monterrey 

Anfa Super Motel, 2 miles north of Mon- 
terrey. Swimming pool, moderate 
prices. 


Carapan Posada. This tiny 5-room inn is 
beautifully decorated. Downstairs 
patio-bar is one of the city’s most 
popular spots. Average prices. 


Gran Hotel Ancira. Newly decorated; ex- 
cellent bar and restaurant. Moderate 
prices. 


Tepoztlan 


Tepoztlan is an hour’s drive from Mex- 
ico City, or some 15 minutes’ drive 
from sunshiny Cuernavaca. In Te- 
poztlan: 


Posada del Tepozteco. Small and thorough- 
ly pleasant, Make reservations 
early. 


Veracruz 


Hotel las Diligencias, on the central plaza. 
Nice location, nice prices. 



















Hotel Castelan, on the beach in the city. 


Hotel Mocambo, on its own beautiful 


beach a few miles from the city. 
Resort hotel, with good swimming, 
middling high prices. 


Hotel Villa del Mar. This is another hotel 
on the beach within the city. 


(Editor’s note: Listings are made for the 
benefit of our readers and are not ads. 


All ads are clearly indicated as such.) 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Automovilis- 
tica, Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. A 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. In case 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy, Reforma and Lafragua 
Tel. 35-95-00. 


American paper. Lucerna 71. Tel. 36-35-60 
36-56-88 


or 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Automovilisti- 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. A. A 
Services both to members and non-mem- 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico CY Daily Bulletin. Gémez Farias 41 
Tel. 16-69-60 General tourist information 


Mexican-North American Cultural Institute, 
sombereo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 25-16-55, 


National Tourist Department, Judrez 89, Gen- 
eral travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juérez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto trav- 
el bulletin in English. 
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Cha-Cha-Cha has captivated Mexico 
City, and this wonderful town can 
rightfully claim title to a new and ex- 
citingly different Latin rhythm. Said 
to have originated in Cuba, and moved 
to México City via Veracruz, it has 
—and is being— developed here to ex- 
citing new phases, both as a dance 
form and as a musical style. It can 
be heard everywhere and anywhere: 
cantinas, record shops, the hotel and- 
night-club orchestras, and even the 
strolling cancioneros in many of the 
fine restaurants and bars in town are 
dispensing a reasonably authentic 
brand of cha-cha-cha, 



























However, if you are of a gambling 
nature, and are interested enough in 
this new rhythm to want to hear what 
the musicians call “cha-cha-cha autén- 
tica,” complete with “juiro” (a notch- 
ed gourd scraped with a stick), bongos, 
conga drum, flute (considered by pur- 
ists as indispensable), piano and bass 
plus unison vocalizing, or — if you 
want to watch it danced as a jogging, 
happy and yet difficult step by some 
of the local experts, then you’re our 
man. Listed here are a few small to 
medium-sized cabarets, none very ex- 
pensive, all safe, most with tiny dance 
floors, where you may find what we’re 
talking about. 


Bar Reforma — Reforma 458. 








Canta Rana — corner Gutenberg and 
Ejército Nacional. 
















El Colmenar — Juarez near Caballito 
and National Lottery Building. Feel 
your way through the dark to the back 
room, where the cha-cha-cha is played 
and danced. 





Indohispano — Oaxaca 15, just off 
Insurgentes Sur. One of the best flut- 
ists in town with the intriguing name 
of Saul Shan, and an excellent singer 
and gourd-man, Francisco Cataneo. 


El Sarape — Paris 9, behind the Re- 
forma Hotel. Very small, but throbs 
after midnight. Here it’s called ba-ta- 
cha, the “flute-not-necessary school of 
thought, and on the modern experi- 
mental side. T. Baird. 








Smoke 


Raleigh 


in ony of its two distinctive types 





Raleigh 903 


Famous everywhere. 


Regardless of price 
you cannot buy 
a finer cigarette! 






Raleigh 


Filter tip. For greater 
smoking pleasure. 
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Que the Shee. 


KEXKEMLS 


he kexkeml, in spite of a spelling 

that looks like the abbreviation for 
some government sub-bureau, is as 
easy to say as it’s easy to wear. You 
say “kesh-kemmel,” and you wear it 
style 500 A.D. or style 1956, which, as 
we show on pages 16 and 17, is essen- 
tially the same. 


This handy garment has been “redis- 
covered” by modern designers look- 
ing for inspiration in Mexico’s regional 
dress, so if you like, you can pay high- 
fashion prices for one. The people of 
Mexico have been weaving and wear- 
ing their kexkemls since the days of 
the Aztecs and before, so you can also 
buy them for the kind of price most 
people in Mexico can afford to pay. 
This means less than 2 dollars, via 
bargaining in the capital’s Merced 
market, or Cuernavaca’s town square. 


The least expensive, and to our 
minds, one of the prettiest, of kex- 
kemls is the coarsely-woven, bright- 
colored style from Oaxaca. This is the 
sort you'll find in the Merced, or in 
the Museum of Popular Arts (Juarez 
44), or in many other shops along Jua- 
rez avenue and in the Niza shopping 
district. México y Sus Rebozos (Plaza 
de Reforma 2, right in front of the 
Caballito statue) has some specially 
beautiful weaves. Depending on the 
quality of the kexkeml, and also on the 
shop, you may be asked as much as 
6 dollars for the standard Oaxaca- 


weave garment. We wouldn’t pay more 
than 3 or 4, and you can get this price 
by shopping around a bit. 

Some designers have made their own 
adaptations of the kexkeml, using finer 
fabrics, and adding all sorts of exciting 
trim. These cost more, and for beauty 
and originality, they’re well worth the 
higher prices. For value, this is 


also true of the traditional embroider. | 


ed kexkemls brought to such famous 
Indian craft markets as Toluca and 


Milpa Alta, and sometimes available at | 


the Museum of Popular Arts or San- 
borns. 


Pesuait (Londres 139) makes kez- 
kemls of Scotch wool plaid, lined with 
faille — or of Italian brocade. Right 
next door (Londres 139-B) is Dave's, 
with equally exciting variations. Maya 
de México (Reforma 122) sells sequin- 
trimmed, block-printed cotton kez- 
kemils; D’Alice (Madrid 21-D) features 
embroidery on either cotton or wool. 
There are exciting embroidered kez- 
kemls at Sanborns (Reforma and La- 
fragua) and also at Tachi Castillo 
(Juarez and José Azueta). 

Tachi also makes kexkemls for even- 
ing wear —lacy mesh weaves of soft, 
warm wool, spangled with sequins. 

And the Tilletts (Niza 39), with Rita 
designing and Jim doing the fabrics, 
work an altogether personal full circle 
version on this durable garment of 
many functions. M. L. 
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| MEXICO | th mouth - EVERY MONTH! 


Annual Subscription Rate: $2.50 U.S. and Canada; 
$30 pesos Mexico 


Mail your personal or cashier’s check with this form to | 


MEXICO THIS MONTH, Atenas 42-601, México 6, D. F. 
and remember your friends! 


to MEXICO THIS MONTH 


annual subscription(s) 


Name .... 
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City 
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MEXICO ON WHEELS 


EL Paso 
Ny Nogales ——. Cd. Juarez 
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Paved highways in, out, and within Mexico give wide lati- 
tude for planning interestingly varied trips. New highways are 
constantly being built. 


So, for up-to-date highway information, write PEMEX, Av. Judrez 89, 
México, D. F. 
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Ancient Teotihvacan 


How pleasant it is to see the ancient engineering feats of the 
Aztec Tribes from the comfortable seat of your wonderfully 
engineered Buick and to admire the magnificent pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, which have stood for a thousand years 
demonstrating the architectural wonders of those 
ancient civilizations. 

The developments of your faithful Buick, involve also 
complex engineering and deserve your tribute too and your 
care to keep it in perfect condition. 

Stretch your vacation dollar by visiting Mexico and prolong 
your car’s life by regular trips to your Authorized Buick 
Dealer. 


For prompt and efficient service 
see your local BUICK Dealer 











